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The Origin of the Nagaras and the Nāgarī-alphabet.— By 
NAGENDRANATHA VASU. 


[Read April, 1896.] 


A vehement discussion is going on amongst antiquarians and 
Sanskrit scholars concerning the origin of the Nagari-alphabet. Dr. 
Fitz-Edward Hall, the late Principal of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
was the first to raise the question. With the view of ascertaining the 
date of the Nagari-alphabet and the origin of its name, he has sent 
letters to the best Indian Pandits and oriental scholars requesting them 
to acquaint him with their individual views upon the points in question. 

Having had the honour of being consulted by two of the gentle- 
men addressed by him, I now venture to lay the following suggestions 
before the Society, in the hope that they may give rise to further 
inquiries. 

I surmise that the following are the main points to be noticed 
in order to gain an idea of the origin of the Nagari-alphabet :— 

1. What is the cause of the name Nagara ? 

2. Where did the name arise from ? 

3. Who gave the name, and have they any connection with the 

alphabet ? 

4. . Date of its origin. 

9. Development and progress of the Nagaraksara. 

Some Indian Pandits derive the name from nagara (a city). The 
letters received by Pandit Cambhucandra Vidyaratna from Pandit 
Vamanacarya and others of Benares are to the same effect. The other 
Pandits of Benares explain the word deva-nágara as ‘born in a divine 
city.’ Others say that this alphabet was originally used in the dévaloka 
and hence its name déva-nügara. In my humble opinion, the above 
conjectures cannot be taken as accurate. For if the explanation of the 
expression be such as “aat Wa (born in a city)” the word aat may 
mean any city,— and there can be no certainty as to what city is meant. 
According to the rules of rhetoric, we are, when pointing to a particular 
alphabetie designation required to mention the exact place or person it 
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owes its origin to. But the upholders of the first theory like the 
advocates of the second, have not done so. Consequently the conclusion 
@at wa, (born in a city) and hence the name Nàgara falls to the ground. 

In the well-known encyclopedic lexicon the * Cabda-kalpa-druma’ 
edited by the late Sir Raja Radhikanta Déva, and in the Vacaspatya, we 
find the signification of the word Nagara to be * aksara of the Nagara- 
deca. But as no authority is adduced in support of it, the later dic- 
tionaries have not followed this explanation. 

Dr. Isaac Taylor states in his ‘ Alphabet,’ Vol. IT, p. 349. 

 * The meaning of the term Nagari has been much disputed. It has 
been conjectured that it was originally the local alphabet of Benares 
and has been explained as the city-alphabet from magara, a city. Dr. 
Burnell is inclined to believe that it was Naga-lipi or serpent-writing. 
(Burnell, S. Indian Pal., p.52). It was thus understood and translated 
at the time when the ancient Tibetan version of the Lalita Vistara was 
made. A third hypothesis explains it as the writing of the Nagara 
Brahmans of Gujrat, and a fourth as that of the Shih kings, who 
were called the nāgas or snakes.’ 

He also adds—‘ The term Déva-nàgari, which would mean the divine 
or sacred nagar? is not used by the natives of India, and seems to have 
been invented by some ingenious Anglo-Indian about the end of the 
last century. It has, however, established itself in works on Indian 
Paleography, and may be conveniently retained to denote that parti- 
cular type of the Nagari character employed in printed books for the 
sacred Sanskrit literature, while the generic term Nagari may serve as 
the designation of the whole class of Vernacular alphabets of which 
the Déva-nagari is the literary type’. (p. 349). 

From the facts and materials, I have been able to collect, I arrive 
at the conclusion, that this alphabet was first devised by a class of men, 
designated Nagara, and in a certain place also called Nagara : and this 
is why the characters go under the name of Ndgardksara or Négari- 


dipi. 
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About 750 years ago Pandita Césa Krsna! thus gives an account of 
different languages in his Prakrta-candrika : — 


FEMA TUT Maa | 
EN 
PR Wurst a wear erferamers |i * 
EY 
sagt sed eu ganan i 
EN 
qTd T4 «T-HTRTSI-E Te -H TST3 - RTT: |l 
EN x 
Aes aaa- | 
mg-tan -AAT N 
m aA: gaa nat a 
° è EN 
ariman qerefeuse: | 
‘Maharastri, Avanti, Cauraséni, Ardha-màgadhi, Vahliki, Maga- 
dhi; these six are original (Prakrt) languages and they originated from 
Southern India. Bracanda, Lata, Vaidarbha, Upanagara, Nagara, 
Varvara, Avantya, Pāñňcāla, Takka, Malava, Kaikaya, Gauda, Udra, 
Daiva, Paccatya, Pandya, Kauntala, Saimhala, Kalinga, Pracya, Kar- 
nita, Kaiicya, Dravida, Gaurjara, Abhira, Madhya-déciya, Vaidala: 
these 27 are corrupt dialects and differ more or less from one another.’ 
It is clear from the above elokas that like the Maharastri, Caura- 
séni, Magadhi, &c., which derived their names from the provinces or 
their people, the corrupt forms of languages, viz., Nàgara, Upanagara 
and Daiva, were current in some part of the country whose name they 
bear. 
The next point to consider is, from what place did the name 
become current P 
In India we find more than one tract of land having the name 
Nagara. In Bengal we find Nagara which was formerly the capital 
of Birbhüm. The famous port Nagara is in Tanjore. In Mysore an 
extensive division goes by that name; in this division there are a 
certain village and a talug of the name of Nagara. A remarkable town 
named Nagara, and an ancient town called Nagarakota are situated on 


the Bias in the district of Kangra, Panjab. Over and above, we find 
Nagaravasti in Darbhanga, Nagaraparkar (town) in Sindh, and Nagara- 


l Also known under the name of Krsna Pandita, sonof Nara-simha, sprang in 
the Césa-vamga. According to Dr. Bhandarkar the probable date of Rama- 
candra nephew of Gésa-Krsna is about 1150 A.D. (R. G. Bhandarkar's Report of the 
Sauskrit MSS. 1883-84, p. 59). 


3 Another reading ‘W@aT denm p 
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khas (a city) in the district of Basti. Moreover there is a number 
of ancient villages called Nagaram found in the Deccan. 

We are also in similar difficulty with regard to the name Nagara. 
In North-Bengal, there are two rivers of that name :—one running 
from Purniyà to Dinajpur; another from Bagurà to Rajshahi. In the 
district of Dacca there is a village of that name. In Ràjputànà proper 
there are some 9 or 10 places, all bearing the name Nagara, of which 
three may be called towns. One of these three is in the state of Jai- 
pur, another in Marwar, and the remaining one 10 miles south-west of 
Ranthambhor. In the Santal Parganahs, there is a fortified village 
called Nagara. Close to Chitor in Rajputana there is a very ancient 
town called Nagari. By the punch-marked coin, discovered here and 
its concomitants, Sir Alex. Cunningham has proved conclusively that 
this town was established many centuries before the birth of Christ. 
But he says that the ancient name of this locality was Tambravati- 
nagari. 

None of the above-mentioned places affords us any hint by which we 
may ascertain the mother-country of the Nagari-alphabet. 

There lives a powerful tribe named Nagara, in the mountainous 
tract of Kabul in Afghanistan. Many days have not elapsed since these 
Nagaras declared war against the British Government. A friend of 
mine has jumped to the conclusion, that the Nagara-alphabet has been 
named after this tribe. He is of opinion that as the Aryans have 
gradually entered into India from Central Asia; so the alphabet of 
this tribe somehow or other found its way into India. I cannot support 
the theory of my friend. These Nagara-men, although they belong at 
present to the religion of Islam, are all descended from the Rajputs ; 
and they point to Rajputana, as their former residence. Under such 
circumstances how can it be imagined that the Nagaraksara was im- 
ported into India from the North of Kabul ? 

Besides the above, there is another Nagara, an extensive division 
in the district of Ahmadnagar in the Bombay Presidency. The area of 
the tract is 619 sq. miles.! Here there isa class of Bráhmanas styled 
Nagara. Ahmadnagar is also called Nagara, but only by the natives of 
that place. They say that the tract was well-known as Nagar long before 
the establishment of the present town in 1411 A.D. by Sultan Ahmad. 
These Nagara Brahmanas generally look upon the Nàgara-khanda of the 
Skanda-purana as the authority regarding their origin. It is stated in 
the Nagara-khanda that Nagara is another name for Hatakéevara on 
the Sarasvati. The Nagara Brahmanas of the Nagara division assert 
that the Hatakécvara of the Nagara-khanda is no other than the ancient 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VII p. 608, 
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Hatakécvara temple in Crigundi on the river Sarasvati in that division.! 
Nagara or Ahmadnagar was within the boundary of the Hatakecvara- 
ksetra. Most of the sacred places of pilgrimage ( @t¥) mentioned 
in the Nagara-khanda, were in this Nagara division. Of these nearly 
all have been ravaged by the Muhammadan invaders. Siddheevara, 
Naganatha, Hatakégvara and a few others are the only surviving 
shrines.  — 

If we rely upon the veracity of these Nagara Brahmanas, we 
must conclude that this spot is the ancient Nagara, as related in the 
Nagara-khanda. But though the Pandas of the Hatakégvara of Cri- 
gundi may endeavour to give fame to the spot by identifying it with 
that of Nagara-khanda, it is certainly not the ancient Hatakégvara 
mentioned in that work. The shrine of this Hatakécvara was erected 
long after the establishment of the ancient Hatakecvara. 

Tt is related in the Nagara-khanda that a Nagara Brahmana by name 
Campa-carman, was excommunicated for accepting the gift of an indi- 
vidual named Puspa. He, being renounced by his kith and kin, quitted 
the city and began to dwell in a certain place on the right bank of the 
Sarasvati. His descendants became known under the title of Vahya- 
nagara. These Vahya-nàgaras in imitation of the ancient Hatakeevara 
as described in the Nagara-khanda, planted the present Hatakécvara on 
the right bank of the river Sarasvati at Crigundi. According to the 
Nàgara-khanda, Nagara is on the north side of the Sarasvati and 
is within the boundaries of Hatakécvara which extend 5 krogas or 10 
miles. But our present Ahmadnagar is more than 10 miles from 
Crigundi: moreover, the river Sarasvati does not flow close to it. 
These facts prevent me from taking Ahmadnagar as the early dwelling- 
place of the Nagara Brahmanas. Nor do we find any tradition to the 
effect that Nagari-alphabet sprang from that place. 


Origin of the Nagaras. 

I learn from a note received from a friend that the Niagara Pandits 
of Gujarat maintain that the Nagari-alphabet was originally invented 
by their ancestors. Many Niagara Brahmanas still live in Gujarat. 
They consider themselves superior to all other Bráhmanas.? The Hindi 

1 List of Antiquarian Remains in Bombay Presidency, by J. Burgess, p. 107. 
2 The Nagara-Brahmanas still recite the following Cloka to ascertain their 
superiority over all other Brahmanas :— 
rg Ala: WAT F AY WIS ES | 
fasruifus adat qui ur fe «mm n 
( AACS e 104.) 
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kings of Gujarat have shown their reverence towards these Niagara 
Brahmanas from very ancient times. One cannot fail to notice the 
hereditary employments of these Brahmanas as ministers, counsellors, 
&c., at the highest and most important functionaries of the state. 
These Brahmanas also allude to the authority of the Skanda-purana 
for their origin. The Nagara-khanda thus speaks of the origin of 
the Nagara Brahmanas :-— 

Camatkara, the king of Anartta, was once afflicted with leprosy. 
Being unable to get rid of the malady, he despaired of his life. One 
day he came to the hermitage of Vicgvamitra and stated his misfortune. 
The ascetics of the hermitage were moved to pity by the lamentations 
of the king and advised him to bathe in the Cagkha-tirtha. Bathing 
there he recovered from leprosy. Then he built close to that Cankha- 
tirtha a city named Camatkara-pura, which extended for two miles. 
Picturesque structures were there raised by his orders; and Kulina 
Brahmanas, well-versed in the Vēdas, and other religious Brahmanas were 
invited from distant quarters to inhabit the town. A few years after, 
there was born amongst them the learned Citra-carman. Practising 
penance he was able to propitiate Mahadéva, who to accomplish his 
desire appeared in the form of Hatakegvara. People from different 
parts took to frequenting the place to have a sight of the Hatakécvara- 
linga. The Brahmanas of Camatkara-pura began to consider that, 
intrinsically Citra-garman was in no way superior to them; but as 
he had earned honour and respect of the publie by instituting a 
permanent object of glory, why should not they? Reflecting thus, 
they all fell to practising austere penance. Mahadéva became pro- 
pitiated and appeared before the Camatkara-pura Brahmanas, who 
were then divided into 68 gdtras. Mahadéva said, ‘There are in all 
68 Caiva-ksétras (places of Viva). Dividing myself into 68 spree 2 
always reside in these places. Now to satisfy your object I will appear 
here in 68 forms.’ Accordingly there were erected 68 shrines, and 
each gdtra devoted itself to the worship of a separate form of Civa. 
(Nagara-khanda, chs. 106 and 107.) l 

Once upon a time the king of Anartta became aware that a heavy 
calamity was brooding over his peaceful dominions owing to the wrath 
of the presiding planet of his son then about to be born. He called 
for all the great astrologers of the age, who all concurrently advised 
him to observe expiatory rites through the medium of competent 
Brāhmaņas. The king of Anartta had already established the Brah- 
manas of the 68 gófras in Camatkara-pura, where he also had beautiful 
edifices built for them. Now, instructed by the astrologers, he came in 
person to Camatkara-pura, and solicited the Brahmanas to perform the 
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necessary religious rites for the welfare of his future son. Six- 
teen Brahmanas were then employed to perform propitiatory and 
sacrificial observances. 

While these religious rites were being performed there went on, 
in the capital of Anartta, great and solemn festivities in order to cele- 
brate the birth of the prince. But inthe midst of these entertainments 
dark calamities began to make their appearance. Consequent upon the 
evil influence of the star presiding over the prince’s fortune, the king’s 
horses, elephants, chariots and even his dominions began to grow 
thinner and thinner. At this the Brahmanas of Camatkara-pura þe- 
came highly exasperated. They observed, ‘We sixteen Brahmanas are 
without the slightest departure from rules, performing the due sacrifices ; 
and yet no good comes of it: let us therefore imprecate curses upon the 
god of fire.’ At this juncture, Agni-déva (the Fire-god) appeared before 
them and exclaimed: ‘Oh Brahmanas, do not imprecate curses upon me 
under the influence of unjust wrath. Each of your offerings is going 
to ruin through the misdemeanour of Trijata, one among you who are 
performing the sacrifices and other religious rites. For him, the sun 
and the other heavenly bodies do not accept your offerings: and this 
is why pestilence and mortality are day by day increasing in the king- 
dom. Renew your sacrifice, banishing this vile Brahmana from your 
company: then fortune and health shall smile upon the king, and 
perdition shall await his enemies.’ Hearing the words of Agni, the 
Brahmanas were very much ashamed, and said that it was impossible 
for them to believe that Trijata was polluting their Homa prepara- 
tions. Agni replied, ‘ Purify yourselves by bathing in the water of my 
perspiration in the sacrificial-pit (Homa-kunda). Rest assured, that 
your preparations have been corrupted by that man, on whose body 
appear pustules when he emerges out of the water. In obedience to the 
dictates of Agni, they, one after another, bathed in the sacrificial-pit : 
but pustules were seen on the person of Trijáta only. Over-whelmed 
with shame, Trijata was then unable to uplift his down-cast head ; 
agony and repentance overcame him and he determined to retire to 
the jungle. Now in fact this Trijàta was a great scholar, well ver- 
sed in the Védas; and for the disgrace incurred upon him, his mother 
was to be blamed. Becoming alive to his own wretched condition he 
applied himself to practise austere penance in a secluded forest. 

Highly delighted with the rigour and austerity of Trijata's penance, 
Mahadéva appeared before him. Trijata fell prostrate at his feet 
and thus outpoured his heart:—' Oh God of the gods, I have been, 
by my mother's fault, very much disgraced before the people of Camat- 
kara-pura and the king of Anartta. Be thou so gracious to contrive 
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some means, by which I may rise pre-eminent amongst all the Brah- 
manas. Mahadéva answered, ‘Wait for some time. Days are not 
distant, when your desire will be fulfilled.’ Saying this the god 
vanished. 

Meanwhile a great disaster occurred in Camatkara-pura. On one 
Nāga-pañcamī day, Kratha, son of Déva-raja of the Maudgalya gotra, 
went together with some other Brahmanas to bathe in the Nagatirtha 
and there taking Rudra-mala the son of the serpent-king, for a common 
water-serpent, killed him with the stroke of a rod. At this many 
venomous snakes, responding to their king’s order, crept into Camat- 
kara-pura in overwhelming numbers. Owing to the terrible destruc- 
tion caused by these poisonous snakes, all the men of Camatkara-pura 
young and old, began to flee away, leaving their houses and 
articles behind them. Brahmanas in hundreds breathed their last, 
being bitten by snakes. Some Brahmanas becoming exceedingly ap- 
palled sought refuge in that forest where Trijata was engaged in 
penance. Hearing of the story of their misfortune, Trijata encouraged 
them, saying, ‘you have no occasion to fear.’ Ere long he again þe- 
came absorbed in meditation of Mahadéva. The god appeared and 
said, ‘I am giving you an incantation (a mantra) the mere utterance of 
which shallrender even the most ferocious of the venomous snakes 
void of poison. The mantra runs thus :— 


qx faufafa ota « enfe cw AR 
aa BACs MANTAL 
AN ATX EE 3p WEST: | 
ere meta d qum wfquifen wm nup | 
o ey Meal ACR TALL] UTAR | 
wfamifa gena qa mifafaquee | 
eure a at faut «ure xpgSWD | 
aU waa wife faut wa |i 
Wr MAESA waa AAA | 
vatoafa stati ofa qux GTR l 
(TME Yoo | HS — TR) 


‘O my good Brahmana, you are to proclaim in the city that the 
word gara signifies poison, but by my favour there is no poison at pre- 
sent. Any vile snakes that may dare to remain there after hearing 
you utter ‘na garam na garam’ (t.e., there is no poison, no poison). may 

J. 1. 16 
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be killed at your pleasure. This famous place, which contributes to 
your glory, will from this day be known to the world by the name of 
Nagara. So also any other Nagara Brahmana, born of a pure family, 
will be able to restore to life any snake-bitten animal fallen into the 
clutches of death by besprinkling its face with water, enchanted thrice 
with the mantra called Nagara.’ 

Saying this the god disappeared. Trijaéta accompanied by those 
Brahmanas came to Camatkara-pura. They ail conjointly began to cry 
aloud nagaram, nagaram. By the effect of this Siddha-mantra, the 
snakes of Camatkara-pura were rendered poisonless, and struggled to 
make their escape, while thousands perished. Such are the vicissitudes 
of fortune! That very Trijata, who was once overwhelmed by acute 
mortification of mind, and shame and disgrace, now overflowed with 
joy to find himself the object of public praise and honour. By his 
influence the name of Camatkara-pura was changed to Nagara, and its 
Brahmanas came to be known as Nagara. (Nagara-khanda chs. 
106-108). 

Thus, on the authority of the Nagara-khanda the former name of 
Nagara was Camatkara-pura after the name of its founder Camatkara 
king of Anartta. Hatakégvara is another name of this place. Accord- 
ing to the Nagara-khanda, Hatakégvara-ksétra is situated at ‘the 
south-west of Anartta-déca, and its boundary stretches 10 miles in 
circumference, while the town itself extended for 2 miles.! It is bounded 
on the east by Gaya-cirsa, on the west by Visnu-pada, and on the north 
and south by Gokarnégvara.? Within the boundaries of this Hata- 


1 frasrafennü 2% wr dsrh n 
aana afia fas wes uus: | 
TAANA wd WATS IESU dd 
(scs 9| WY -- ux) 
AN KAUNAN WII T WYUWW | 
sau sgia ufcarga 9s: | 
SHISTH-ITSC S MINH HARTA N 
| (erreurs R 148 — €9) 
2 JAANA VI SITSIUSRTRT: | 
SRA WAAR II 
Tat ae was faa wu ww! 
aaaea gp pedfsrT i 
Veta’ Aaa fga: i 
aqua ufu uid VATA d 
aa: Jafa fasi <a da WII | 
LE IER TAS A HE RCCIOEE i 
(maw (418 ~ g) 
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keevara-ksetra are the shrines of Acalécvara, Gokarnécvara, Gaya-cirsa, 
Markandéyé¢vara, Citregvara, Dhundhumarégvara, Yayaticvara, Anan- 
décvara, Kapilégvara, Kalanégvara, Anarttegvara, Cüdrakegvara, Aja- 
paligvara, Banégvara, Laksmanécvara, Trijatégvara, Ambarévati, 
Kédaréevara, Vrsabhanatha, Satyasandhegvara, Atégvara, Dharma- 
rajecvara, Mistannadécvara, Citrangadécvara, Amarakecvara, Vategvara, 
Makarecvara, Kalégvara, Puspaditya, &c. as well as hundreds of 
sacred places (tirthas), named Pātāla-Gaņgā, Ganga-Yamuna, Praci 
(4.e., eastern) Sarasvati, Naga-tirtha, Cankha-tirtha, Mrga-tirtha, Linga- 
bhédodbhava-tirtha, Rudra-vartta, Rama-hrada, Cakra-tirtha, Matr- 
tirtha, Mudhàra-tirtha, &c. 

Elsewhere in the Nàgara-khanda Mahadéva says :—‘ Naimisaranya, 
Kédara-natha, Puskara, Bhümi-jàggala, Varanasi, Kuruksétra, Prabhasa, 
and Hatakécvara are the principal of the sacred-places. He who 
in proper veneration bathes in these eight Tirthas, reaps the fruit of 
bathing in all the Tirthas. Even these eight sacred places have their 
best, and Hatakécvara is that one. All the ¢irthas in the world are, by 
my order, present in Hatakégvara. Therefore in the Kali-yuga persons 
eager of salvation should betake themselves to the Hàtakecvara-ksetra, 
which is attended by all the Tirthas, (Nagara-khanda, ch. 103.) 

Mr. Wilson in his Indian castes says :— The word Nagara is the 
adjective form of Nagara, a city. It is applied to several (six) prin- 
cipal castes of Brahmanas in Gujarat getting their designations 
respectively from certain towns in the north-eastern portions of that 
province.'! 

It has been already remarked in harmony with the statement 
of the Nagara-khanda, that Hatakéevara was named Nagara, subse- 
quent to Trijata’s making the land snakeless. The Brahmanas who 
were brought by him became known under the name of Nagara 
from their inhabiting that city.? 

The Nagara Brahmanas of Gujarat maintain that Anandapura (the 
present Badanagara) was their original dwelling-place. This place is 
in the district of Kadi in Gujarat, and forms a part of the state of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda. Some antiquarians have alluded to Nagara- 
Ananda-pura as the name of this place. It seems to me that perhaps 
the Nàgara Brahmanas of Ananda-pura used the name of Bada-nagara 


1 Wilson, Indian Castes, Vol. II., p. 96. 

2 Tt is stated in the Nagara-khanda, that Hataké¢vara was, previous to the arrival 
of Trijata, depopulated by the horrible destruction spread over the land by the 
poisonous snakes. Trijata ogain populated it by Brahmanas of 84 gótras brought 
from several other places. (Nagara-khanda, ch. 108.) 

$ Epigraphia Indica, Vol, I, 295, 
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for their native town, in order to distinguish it from the comparatively 
new city, Nagara, which the excommunicated -Vahya-nagaras founded 
and named in imitation of their mother-land.! 

The famous shrine of Hatakécvara is still existing in Bada-nagara ; 
and the Brahmanas of this locality still recite holy-texts (Canti-patha) 
for the welfare of their king the Gaikwàr. Even now, thousands of 
pilgrims resort to Hatakégvara from all parts of Western India. But 
strangely enough, most of the inhabitants of Bengal have not even 
heard its name. 

The above-mentioned temples and ftivthas as described in the 
Nàgara-khanda can even now be identified in Bada-nagara and its 
environments of 10 miles. The local river Sarasvati is held, by the 
natives, in the same veneration as the Ganges. 

The Nàgara Brahmanas maintain that there was a time, when 
millions of pilgrims annually came to Hatakécvara-ksétra from different 
parts of India. The attendants of its Pandas travelled all over India 
inducing people to visit this sacred place. Indeed many Nagara Brah- 
manas are, even now, met within various parts of the Deccan. These 
Brahmanas still write all their sacred books in the Nagari characters. 
Even far away in Dravida and Karnata, where all the other natives 
use their provincial alphabets in writing, these Nagara-Brahmanas, 
though they have, in the course of centuries, lost their mother-tongue 
and adopted that of the surrounding people amongst whom they live, 
still adhere to their own tribal Nagari character, 

With respect to the Nagara Brahmanas at the outskirts of Vijaya- 
nagara and Anaguudi, Mr. Huddlestone Stokes states :—‘They appear 
originally to have come from the countries north-east of Nagara, and 
to have settled here under the Anagundi and Vijayanagar kings. They 
speak Kanarese only, but their books are in the Nagari and Balabadha? 
character.’ ? l 

A careful perusal of what has been recorded above, leads one to 
decide that the Brahmanas brought by Trijata came to be known by 
the name of Nagara, their language and their alphabet by the 
name of Nagara or Nagari from their residingin the city of N agara. 
That they have a peculiar connection with the Nagaraksara is well 


! We see in the Nagara-khanda that the excommunieated Campa-carman and: 
his companion set up the images of Nagarégvara and Nagaraditya on the right- 
bank of the river Sarasvati (Nzgara-khanda, ch. 155). So it is not improbable that 
the Vahya-nagaras established here a town named Nagara. 

2 Dalabodha is a modern form of the Nagari. (See Burnell, 8. I. Palzography, ' 
p. 44.) 
8 Indian Antiquary, 1874, p. 230. 
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exemplified by the alphabet, made use of by other Nagara Brahmanas 
long inhabiting different countries. l 
Origin of the Nāgarī-alphabet. 

Most of our Indian Pandits hold that the origin of the Nagari- 
alphabet dates from the invention of the system of writing. Pandita 
Gauri-cagkara Hiracand of Udayapura, author of the Pracina-lipi-mala, 
also asserts the same theory. Butin my humble opinion, this theory 
is quite without any foundation. 

The books which describe all the earliest lipis of India do not 
speak anything at all of Nagari. In support of this, I quote here some 
proofs. 

In the early Buddhist work named the .Lalita-vistara, it is 
stated that when Vicvamitra Darakacarya came to teach Siddhartha the 
art of writing, the prince previous to his inculcation, spoke of the 
following 64 kinds of lipis!:—1 Bréhmi, 2 Kharésti, 3 Puskarasüri, 4 
Anga, 9 Vanga, 6 Magadha, 7 Mangalya, 8 Manusya, 9 Anguliya, 10 
Cakari, 11 Brahma-vallz, 12 Dravida, 13 Kināri, 14 Daksina, 15 Ugra, 16 
Sagkhya, 17 Anuléma, 18 Darada, 19 Khasya, 20 Cina, 21 Hina, 22 
Madhyaksara-vistara, 23 Puspa, 24 Déva, 25 Naga, 26 Yaksa, 27 Gan- 
dharva, 28 Kinnara, 29 Mahdraga, 30 Asura, 31 Garuda, 32. Mrga-cakra, 
33 Cakra, 94 Vayumarut, 35 Bhawma-deva, 36 Antariksa-déva, 37 Uttara- 
kuru-dvipa, 38 Apara-gauda, 39 Pürva-videha, 40 Utksépa, 41 Niksépa, 42 
Viksépa, 43 Praksépa, 44 Sagara, 45 Vajra, 46 Lékha-pratilekha, 47 
Anudruta, 48 Qastrüvaria, 49 Ganand-vartta, 50 Utksepd-vartia, 51 
Niksépdvartta, 52 Padalikhita, 53 Dviruttarapadasandhi, 54 Dagottara- 
padasandhi, 55 Adhyaharini, 56 Sarvaruta-samgrahani, 57 Vidyanuldma, 58 
Vimigrita, 59 Rsitapastapta, 60 Rõcamānā, 61 Dharani-préksana, 68 
Sarvausadhi-nisyanda, 69 Sarvasara-samgrahani, and 64 Sarvabhiita-ruta- 
grahani.} 


1 gy afar vwecqeaay fasana aaia uaufqua 
kikali IEEE maki faaan | aui vi saana faf & aaf | 
si aAA Gat wid ag-fett any-faf asa-faÑ aaq-fafä 
azoa- fafi wartt-fett gaa- aas- farn(v-fef fanfa 
safaf safaf aada- ajya «xe-fefu a-a Nafa 
su-feft wurpwx-fenefefü qu-fufü Sa-fufu aa-fefi aa-fafi na3-fafü 
faafaa «xrcnÜefu agea ars- aram-fa sm-faf ar 
wufafü wees-feti aaa- ngA fa wuulefz-fefü sd- 
fagwfefusgqua-fufd mauia Aafa suu-fwfu wavfefi aqfedg 
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We learn from the 4th ayga called the Samavaya, one of the 
earliest Jaina works that the character which originated from Brahmi, 
daughter of Adijina Rsabhadéva, is called Brahmi. The following are 
the names of 18 sorts of writing headed by Brahmi:—1 Bambhi, 2 
Javanüliya, 3 Dosa-üriya, 4 Kharotthiya, 5 Kharasürija, 6 Paharaiya, 7 
Uccattàriyà, 8 Akkharaputthiya, 9 Bhogabayatta, 10 Beyanatiya, 11 Nira- 
haiyà, 12 Anka, 13 Ganiya, 14 Gaudhavva, 15 Adassa, 16 Mahésara, 17 
Düm and 18 Bolidi-livi.! 

The fourth Upayga, the Prajiapana Sūtra of the Jainas gives the 
following list of 18 sorts of charaeters:—1 Bambhi, 2 Jabandliya, 3 
Düsapüriyà, 4 Kharotthi, 5 Pukkharasariya, 6 Bhégavaiyd, 7 Pahardiya, 
8 Antarakariya, 9 Akkharaputthiya, 10 Vénaniya, 11 Ninahaiya, 12 Anka, 
13 Ganita, 14 Gandhavva, 15 Ayassa, 16 Mahésari, 17 Damilt and 18 
Pélinda.? 

Some may advance the argument that amongst the lipis (cha- 
racters) mentioned above, there is the mention of Dévalipi, Bhauma- 
dévalipi and Antarikgadévalipi; and one of these might be our Déva- 
nagara, avd most probably Déva-lipi or Bhauma-déva-lipi has changed its 
name for our present Déva-nagara or Nagara. But I think that it is 
wide of the mark to infer that the Nagari-lipi is derived from Déva-lipi, 
in so much as there is no clear mention of Nagara or Nagari. 


Sesfasu-feafqueza-fati wiaad-faty saed-fafugquund-ufd a- 
wmd-faf wetefea-fata fguuxuasfarfwfü qaza a- fara- 
wifkfu-fefü said- Baaai fafafza-fafaerfeauernt 
eat a-a Ayai aAa wguqug aN] 
wang aqufsredtat aeui at frefsufu! (afaa. faut wo wn) 

L quip wu ful aata- Al Raa |.... val eruitur ataanfeat 
agan awia WEIXTEST sania aaga was: qduufqur (ei. 
eeu wee faf saepe: qrewfafa ereuxteta eruta faf- 
fafa | (away y= WD ID) 

The Jainas say that a!l their Angas were written in the time of Mahavira, and 
after 164 years from his death (i.e. in 363 B.C.), were collected in the Crisangha of 
Patalipatra. 1 

2 qaa} usq feate wercufa-feacu-fawru wur ara quip sauifear 
aragi aü yaa MAN QUI SAARA AFAT- 
gfzu: ufon favara upfeta suf aaafafa wagafaf reu 
aifaat Tifa Gow waT (q4) | 

The commentator Malayagiri writes — Ataa TITAS aS PST 
gga: | 
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It has been stated about the commencement of this paper that 
Césa-krsna, the writer of the Prakrta-candrika, has mentioned Nagara, 
Upanagara, and Daiva among the 27 forms of corrupt languages.! 
Most probably like these three languages three different forms of writing 
were also current. The Daiva or Bhauma-déva-lipi mentioned in the 
Lalita-vistara had probably some points of resemblance to the Daiva- 
lipi or writing of the Déva-bhasa. 

But I have not come across any proof to lead me to surmise that 
Déva-lipi signifies Nagaraksara. Now in some countries Nagara may 
mean Dévanagaraksara, but Dévakgara has nowhere any such import. 
In Bengal it is humorously used to denote very bad and illegible writing. 
Under such circumstances I cannot take Dévalipi or Bhauma-déva-lipi as 
representing our present Nagari character. 

It is now admitted that the Lalta-vistara was composed in the 
2nd or 3rd century B.C. The fourth Upanga Prajfiapanasütra was 
written by Cyamarya, the first Kalakacarya. On referring to the 
Khorataragaccha Pattavali, we find.that Cyamarya lived 376 years after 
Mahavira’s nirv@na (B.C. 151). Consequently it must be admitted 
that nearly 2000 years ago there was no lipi extant under the name of 
Nagara or Nagari. 

Then when did the name of Nàgara first make its appearance ? 

We find the first mention of Nagari-lipi in a Jaina religious book, 
the Nandī-sūtra.? Jainacarya Laksmi-vallabha-gani thus speaks in his 
Kalpasütra-kalpadruma-kalika :— 


ay at uu anie enses agent fg | 
wales Sal wur wefefu xogafefu gaafaty g a- 
afta wsgifate ¢ aN e gata = Afa 
e arfadifafa wo Saaifafa v» wredifefu R Aaf 
fs «ntf x5 meata ww welfafa ws afafan- 
fate vo mamta ve RN | 

The author then relates :— wfasrwresur afy fagaga — 

% rZ» dita eres e ursi u sip ¢ atest xxl 
c alga e we snp «un ye füzspim Tet rs 
Ep we Tat Qa ucatat wd wel ve RTR ie wel 


1 Even ihe names of these three corrupt forms of languages have not been 
found in works earlier than Césa Krsna’s. 

? The South-Indian form of the Nàgari character usually goes by the name of 
Nandi-nàgari, 
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saat feus: agai nuana fuat quw exl 
ufafefü fia | 


The lipis mentioned in the Nandi-sütra are the following:— 
1 Hamsa-lipi, 2 Bhita-lipi, 9 Yaksa-lipi, 4 Rdaksasi-lipi, 5 Uddi-lipi, 6 
Yavani-lipi, 7 Turakki-lipi, 8 Kiri-lipi, 9 Dravidi-lipi, 10 Saindhavi-lipi, 
11 Màlavi-lipi, 12 Nadi-lipi, 13 Nàgari-lipi, 14 Parasi-lipi, 15 Lati-lipi, 16 
Animitta-lipi, 17 Cànakki-lipi and 18 Mauladévi.’ 

* ( Lipis vary in different countries ; the names of them are these) :— 
1 Lati, 9 Caudi, 3 Dahali, 4 Kanadi, 5 Gijari, 6 Sorathi, 7 Murahathi, 8 
Kaugkani, 9 Khurdsani, 10 Magadhi, 11 Simhali, 12 Hadi, 13 Ki 14 
Hammiri, 15 Paratiri, 16 Masi, 17 Màlavi and 18 Mahayodhi.’ 

Jainacarya says that the Nandi-sütra was issued a few years 
before the Kalpa-sütra. The Kalpa-sütra was published in Ananda- 
pura (Badanagara) 980 years after the death (nirvana) of Mahavira 
(453 A.D.) under the orders of the Valabhi king Dhruva-séna. 
So we find that the first mention of Nagari-lipi is in the 4th 
or 5th century A.D. As there is no mention of Nagari-lipi in any | 
book of a date earlier than the 4th century, and as there is no certainty 
of the time when this lipi first came into use, it is necessary to look 
into all the ancient inscriptions, copper-plates, and manuscripts, 
engraved or written in the Nàgari, that have been discovered in differ- 
ent parts of India. It therefore requires much investigation and time 
to ascertain the gradual development of the Nagar&ksara. I regret 
that I have not had enough leisure to devote to this research, but I may 
mention that I have recently learned that Dr. Bühler is going to 
publish an elaborate work on the Development of the Nàgari-alphabet ; 
and hence for detailed information, I can commend my readers to his 
learned article on that subject. 

Of all the Nagari copper-plates, inseriptions, and manuscripts that 
have been discovered up to date, the copper-plate of the Gurjara king 
Dadda-pracanta-raga, which has been found in Bagumra and which 
bears the date of 415 Caka is the most ancient.! 'The whole of the 
copper-plate is inscribed in the then-used Gujarati (cave-character) 
except towards the close where there is the king's sign manual in 
Nagari:— 


arasa wu arum SMALE | 


From: the fact that only the royal signature is inscribed in the 
Nagarakgara, it is obvious that although other characters were current 
in Gujarata about and before that time, the royal personages were then 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII. 
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accustomed to write in the Nagaraksara. Subsequent to the copper- 
plate of the above-mentioned Dadda, the Nagaraksara is again observed 
iu the copper-plate of the Saurastra king Jainka-déva, dated 794 Sam- 
vat (737 A.D.), which was discovered in the village of Dhiniki on 
the sea-coast at the south-east of Dvarakapuri.! This copper-plate 
was granted to one I¢vara of the Mudgala gótra by Jainka-déva, at the 
request of Bhatta Narayana,* the prime-minister. After this the Samana- 


l Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIL., p. 155 pl. 

2 I have something to say about this Bhatta Narayana. Mr. Uméca Candra 
Batabyala published in the Society's Journal a copper-plate of Dharmapala, together 
with a facsimile. That plate too was granted to Narayana Bhattaraka, agreeably 
to the request of Maha-samantadhipati Narayana Varman. Mr. Ratabyal conjectures 
that Narayana Bhattaraka is no other than the Bhatta Narayana who came from 
Kanauj, and from whom have descended all the Gaàndilya-gotra-Bráhmanas of 
Bengal. He writes:—' Having come into Paundravardhana, Bhatta Narayana 
found a patron, not in Adicira, as has been hitherto believed, but in one Narayana 
Varman, who in'the copper-plate grant is described as the Mahasamantadhipati of 
Dharmapala.’ But my surmise is that Narayana Bhattaraka had no connection with 
that Bhatta Narayana who came from Kanauj. The original copper-plate says :— 


aang Haat ewrenemifaufea-s percer ganya- N ayaa 
TERT aqad fasmfaer aasa aa a aaa yaa wwere 9-44 
alftd aa sfaaiivaunage* quern qefaureauefasiearaaifa- 
magasan qsiveríeqi wg MARIA <ealaweastaa 


«xg 99 xfa | 


‘It is manifest from the above text that there was a temple in Cubhasthali, and 
that Lata Brahmanas were employed to worship the idol. Narayana Bhattaraka 
came to this country, and subsequently settled there, at the request of the Maha- 
samantadhipati Narayana who granted him four large villages.’ 

Mr. Batabyala supposes that Lata was probably the name of Kanyakubja. But 
from the proofs collected by me I am confirmed that Lata was never the name of 
Kanyakubja. The middle, western, and southern parts of Gujarata were for a long 
time called Lata, Saurastra, and Anartta respectively. It seems that Bhatta 
Narayana who was the prime-minister of Jainka-déva king of Saurastra, was an 
inhabitant of Lata-déca. It is probable that when a political revolution broke 
out in his country, he then an old man, travelled over different parts, and then at 
last came to those Lata Brahmanas in Paundra-vardhana. That he who was once, as 
it were, the right hand of the Saurastra king secured high respect from the royal 
officers of Paundravardhana, is not impossible. Mr. Batabyala writes that Bhatta 
Narayana received a gift worth more than a lac of rupees. (Journal of A. S. B., 1894, 
Pt. L, p. 44). This great gift proves unquestionably a high respect for Narayana 
Bhattaraka. It is obvious from the antiquities of India that the title of Bhattaraka 
could only be secured by a king or a prince or by a person having similar honour and 
position. There is no impossibility here that he who once practically ruled Gurjara 
became famous in Gauda under the style of Bhattaraka. According to the 


ot 17 
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gada copper-plate grant of Danti-durga Khadgavaloka dated 675 Çaka 
comes to our notice. The arrangement of letters in this plate is very 
interesting. The letters i, &, gh, c, n, dh, n, v and jz of this plate have 
the appearance of the ancient Gujarati (cave) character, but all the 
other letters exhibit a development of the Nagaraksara. Indeed the 
circulation of Nagaraksara came to be wider owing to the efforts and 
exertions of the subsequent Ràstraküta kings of Gujarat.2 The gradual 
development of the Nàgaraksara is regularly observed in the following 
.copper-plates :— 


Plate. 


Ramen of the donor. | Dates. | Ref. 


757 Caka. | Indian Antiquary, Vol 
XIV, p. 200. 

» |Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society, Vol. XVIII. 

3 |Govinda Suvarna-varsa... | 855  ,, |Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XII, p. 280. 

» |Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tie Society, Vol. XVIII. 

9 | Àmogha-varsa... ..[ 894 , [Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, 

p. 266. 


1 | Rastraktta-king Dhruva II 
2 | Indra Nitya-varsa ev | 836 


4 | Krisna Akala-varsa E 3862 


The likeness of f, dh, n, € and some other letters of the copper- 
plate of Dhruva II, although inscribed in the most ancient Nagaraksara, 
can be traced to the Guptaksara; but clear manifestations of modern 
Nagari are met with in the plates of Govinda Suvarna-varga, Indra Nitya- 
varsa and Ámogha-varsa. The vowel-signs of the copper-plate of the 


Dhiniki grant, Bhatta-Narayana was in Gujarata in the year 794 Samvat. Raja- 
cékhara’s ‘ Prabandha-cintamani’ says that the Gauda-king Dharma was con- 
tinually an implacable enemy of Amaraja, disciple of Jainacarya Bappa Bhatta. 
Bappa Bhatta’s diks@ (initiation) took place in 807 Samvat. About that time 
or a little after, the Gauda-king Dharma (pala) came on the scene. Narayana 
Bhattaraka in his old age came to Paundravardhana. Consequently it is proved 
from the facts of that period, that Bhatta Narayana who came over from Lata- 
dēça and Dharmapala were contemporaries. We shall see afterwards that from 
a very early time Gujarata had a connection with Ganda-déca. 

1 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. II, l p. 9715 
and Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 110. 

? Descrepancy arises only in the case of the copper-plate of Rastrakita king 
Karka-suvarna-varsa, dated 734 Çaka, which is inscribed in the caye-alphabet of the 
Deccan, (Indian Antiquary, 1888, p. 153.) 
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above-mentioned Dadda, Jainka, Dantidurga and Dhruva seem to be 
derived from the ancient Gupta-lipi and clearly look like the N&zarak- 
sara of the earliest stage: but dissimilarity has entered into the plates 
of Govinda Suvarna-varsa and others. The vowel-signs (e.g., c, cf, 71) 
as adopted in the plate of Suvarna-varsa and others are similar to those 
of the Vangiya and the Maithila-lipi. From this it appears that the 
vowel-signs which are used in the Vangiya and Maithila-lipi are 
not of recent date, though they have no accordance with those in 
the Gupta and Nàgari-lipi, and that they must have existed at least in 
the 6th or 7th century A.D. Nagari-lipi having such vowel-signs is 
called Jaina-nagari in Gujarat. 

The full currency of the Nagari-lipi is seen to date from the 9th 
or lOth century A.D. The forms which this lipi came to bear between 
the 9th or lOth century A.D. are still the same. A very slight 
difference which may here and there be seen is due to the characteristics © 
of the writer or of the engraver in the different localities. 

It is clear from the Jaina-books as well as from the ancient inscrip- 
tions stated above, that the Nagari-lipi was current during the 5th 
century A.D. I have said that the Nagari-lipi originated from the 
Nagara Brahmanas of Nagara-ànanda-pura. These Nàgara Bráhmanas 
are inhabitants of Gujarat, The most ancient Nàgari-lipi, discovered 
up to date, is from Gujarat; and this fact strongly upholds my theory. 

But a question may arise here. Antiquarians have described the 
innumerable inscriptions between the 3rd and 7th centuries A.D. dis- 
covered in Gujarat, to be written in the cave-characters. Most of the an- 
cient inscriptions and copper-plates, found in various parts of the 
Deccan, are inscribed in such cave characters. Given these facts, what 
led the Nagara Brahmanas to adopt a character different from that 
which was current in their own country? A thorough scrutiny of 
the cave-characters does not allow us to recognise them to be the 
origin of Nàgari-alphabet: on the contrary, the Nagari-alphabet must 
be rather said to descend from the ancient form of Gupta-characters. It 
seems therefore that the most ancient Nagari-lipi used in Gujarat, was 
brought over by the Nagara Brahmanas, either from Gauda, or 
Magadha or from some other country in Northern India to Gujarat. 
The following is related in the Skanda-purana, Nàgara-khanda ch. 108 : 
the eminent Trijata who had delivered Camatkara-pura from the snakes, 
gave presents of wealth and jewels and established here in Nagara 
those Brahmanas who had come with their wives and children to Hata- 
kecvara from the furthest and the most jemote countries! From this it 


| fase yada ep guf zu | 
usur Gris gxz(s: werd u 
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is manifest that some Brahmanas came from very distant parts to 
inhabit Nagara. 

T have said already that Ananda-pura is the ancient name of Nagara 
or Badanagara. The name ‘ Ananda-pura' is only seen in the copper- 
plates of the 4th, 5th and 6th centuries A.D. The Jaina-Kalpa- 
sütra states that in response to the orders of the Valabhi king 
Dhruva-séna, the Kalpa-sütra was read out before the public in 
the city of Ananda-pura. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang saw here 
many Buddhist Sangharamas as well as a good many Hindu temples. 
The Hindu temples described by the Chinese pilgrim might have been 
the temples of Hatakégvara and others which are described in the 
Nagara-khanda. Now the question is, although about the 4th or 5th 
century we find the mention of the Nagari-lipi in the Nandi-sütra, what 
is the cause of the name Nagara not being mentioned in inscriptions or 

'eopper-plates of that time, except in the Nagara-khanda? It seems 
probable that during the rule of the Valabhi kings, none of the royal 
officers who belonged to different religions or orders, recognised this new 
name given by the Brahmanas. They all called it Ananda-pura.! Pro- 
bably the locality came to be denominated Nagara during the reign of the 
Rastrakita and Caulukya kings who showed great respect and reverence 
towards the Nagara Brahmanas. 

I have already given the description in the Nagara-khanda which 
says that the Brahmana Trijata and his comrades destroyed the race of 
snakes or drove them away, and thus delivered Haàtakecvara-ksétra. 
This I interpret as an allegory. Long before the Valabhi kings, the 
snake-worshipper Naga or the Shah kings had been reigning in Gujarat. 
Probably the Caivas conquered Anartta after defeating. these Nagas, and 
founded the Hataké¢vara-ksétra in order to establish the supremacy of the 
Caiva faith. This happened towards the end of the 4th century A.D. 
Afterwards many Caiva-Brahmanas gathered there from different coun- 
tries and assumed the common name of Nagara. It 1s probable that some 
of these immigrants who came from Magadha, Kanyakubja and Gauda, 
brought to their new colony their old alphabet, which in a later period 
became known as the Nagari-lipi. The long residence of these Nagara 
Brahmanas in Nagara, is manifest from a work entitled the Sura- 


a affa deat arenas w fea | 
-— za AS 
«qui Ga: NA efe ww N 
Dr a Z 
aai efearragargetea fast: | 
" (TIRE qoc 31) 
1 [n the Nagara-khanda there is description of Anandécvara Mahadéva: most 
probably this title of Mahadéva refers to the city of Ananda-pura, ; 
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thotsava by the famous poet Somégvara the family-priest of the king 
of Gurjara. It relates :—‘ There is a place called Nagara where Brahma- 
nas reside and which is rendered holy by the sacred fires kept by them 
and the sacrificial rites they perform. The gods themselves seeing the 
holiness of the place and the prosperity conferred upon it by Civa 
live there, as it were, assuming the forms of Brahmanas. At that 
place dwelt a family of the name of Guléca of the Vacistha gotra. In 
that holy family was born Sola, who was created by Milaraja (the 
founder of the Caulukya Dynasty of Patana) his family-priest.'! Sóme- 
cvara writes afterwards that his ancestors were hereditary priests of 
the Caulukyas of Gurjara, and that some also became priests of the 
Rastrakuta kings.? 

Milaraja reigned in the 10th century A.D. The description of 
Somecvara proves that the Nagara-Brahmanas were inhabiting the land 
long before the time of Mülaraja, although the name Nagara came into 
use in his time. 

Many Hindu temples stood here in the time of the Chinese pil- 
grim, about the beginning of the 7th century A.D. According to the 
Nagara-khanda, the Nagara-Brihmanas founded all the temples and 
shrines of Nagara or Camatkarapura. l 

I have already alluded to the clear mention of Nagari-lipi in the 
Nandisütra, which was composed in the 4th or 5th century A.D., and 
have referred to the sign-manual of the Gurjara king Dadda-pracanta- 
raga of that time for the first introduction of the Nagari-Jipi. It is 
singular indeed that most of the ancient copper-plates, inscribed in 


1l qi serrer ere Raa aaa Aag | 

aq a walfa aaa sep Sarefase fw eng I 

qqaga afyun fa aAa Aaa- 

aaa GA SEa- LAA SASF | 

injana aaaea ETA: | 

uenis auc ferfafaet Was rg Www N 

Sureürerfirate: seq: Jaa: magta | 

a va éufafewrssfuo He aerqrfewer wis u 

Deana fqusrgé sra ATT ws | 

a: fia: dada uui foe's freer 

Spasixfafeusrfawqui ss gg GaSe wg 
(STAGET Um ui) 

a wufcaifz-mseee-x rg z-meus frfeqercurgera tg uw | 
aaa yasiya: searquare yafana An edt uu 
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‘Nagari and found in Gujarat, were granted to those Brahmanas who 
came over to Gujarat from Kanyakubja, Pataliputra, Paundravardhana, 
&c. The aforesaid Dadda-pracanta-raga's copper-plate of 415 Çaka 
was given to Bhatta Govinda, son of Bhatta Mahidhara, an inhabitant 
of Kanyakubja, Likewise the Rastrakita king Nityavarsa's plate of 
836 Caka, mentions Ténna, a village of Lata-déca, being granted to 
Siddhapa Bhatta, son of Véllapa Bhatta of the Laksmana gotra, who came 
from Pataliputra. Similarly the copper-plate grant of the Rastraküta 
king Govinda Suvarna-varsa, dated 854 Çaka, speaks of the gift of the 
village of Loha to Kécava Diksita of the Kaucika gotra, an immigrant 
from Paundravardhana. It is quite clear from the proofs given above, 
that numbers of Braáhmanas were from very ancient times immigrating 
into Gujarat from Kanyakubja, Pataliputra, Paundravardhana, &c. In 
this way the ancient form of the Nagari-lipi was brought over and 
circulated in Gujarat. 

Hundreds of panegyrics inscribed in stone in Badanagara, the 
original dwelling-place of the Nàgara-Bràhmanas, declare the extra- 
ordinary respect and reverence which the Gurjara kings paid towards 
them. It is owing to the effort of these Rastrakita and Caulukya 
kings of Gurjara, that the Nagari-lipi became current in many parts of - 
India. The copper-plate of Karka Suvarna-varsa king of Lata, dated 
734 Caka, clearly states :— 


eat anaa xregepstfa yom i! 


Again the following is related in the copper-plate of Akalavarsa, 
dated 862 Çaka, about Gurjarég¢vara Krisnaraja, son of the Rastraküta 
king Nrpatunga, the founder of Manyakhéta :— 


suns qrzrea-weutetzz-siazt 
meat faeraaeianqe: erga-fazreu: | 
, A [S ° 
«TCGIIes-qierg-a mg arenae rer( sra. 
gg: weaquga: fiar: Slaw sq |? 
1 Indian Antiquary, 1883, p. 160. 


? Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol, XVIII. 
p. 246. 
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We come to know from the above extracts that the Rastrakita 
kings of Gurjara conquered Gauda, Vanga, Kalinga, Ganga, Magadha, 
Malava, &c., in the 9th and 10th centuries! A.D. 

Soitis beyond doubt, that between the 9th and 10th centuries 
A.D., during the reign of the Rastraküta kings of Gujarat, the 
characters of their family-priests the Nagara-Brahmanas, spread over 
the whole Aryavartta under the name of Nagari-lipi. Now, the same 
characters which were once, by the efforts of the Rastrakita kings, 
circulated all over the Aryavartta, have now, by the influence of printing 
and the deep interest taken by western scholars, spread all over the 
world. 


1 The famous Rathor kings of Kanauj were of Rastrakita origin. 


